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WHEN PEACE BREAKS OUT. 

C. DELISLE BURNS. 

TDERHAPS even the present war will end. But the moral 
■*■ problems to which it has drawn attention will not 
be solved when peace breaks out. Indeed they will be 
more pressing and, although it is perhaps twenty years 
too early to think of peace, we may now see the problems 
shaping themselves. I put aside the actual moral issues of 
the moment. 

The immediate practical judgment seems to be that 
resistance is necessary, the loss entailed if resistance were 
not offered would be greater than even the loss due to un- 
successful resistance. Political liberty of the group, charac- 
teristic development and all that intangible atmosphere 
which makes what is called England or France would be 
imperilled by non-resistance. That is to say the evidence 
of the past is sufficient to show that the political domination 
of a group which has adopted the principle of denationalis- 
ing weaker groups would, even in the twentieth century, 
mean that English institutions would be abolished. I put 
it frankly from the point of view of one side, because that 
side happens to be mine. 

It is for the Germans and Austrians to find justification 
for their fighting. One can understand that they, too, fear 
political domination by nations which have suppressed 
Poland, impoverished Ireland and, in former days, aimed 
at military conquest on the continent. There is enough 
evidence in the Spectator and in the Morning Post, so far 
as England goes, that there would be danger to German 
nationality. But in spite of the evidence on which German 
judgment is based, we maintain that it is mistaken. 

The Spectator and the Morning Post do not represent 
English political thought, nor is their influence as great 
here as the influence of that party in Germany which has 
undoubtedly an aggressive policy. 
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There is, however, the larger and more fundamental 
moral issue to be discussed. Granted that here and now 
resistance is morally justified, is there any moral limit to 
the use of resistance? First are there any things which it is 
not morally right to defend; and of the things which should 
be defended are there any acts which not even danger to 
them can justify? We abruptly dismiss the first problem. 
The England of the Spectator and the Morning Post is not 
only not worth defending but it would, in any sense, be 
morally wrong to defend it. For it would be defending the 
power to infringe on the liberty of others. My grandmother 
may be very dear to me and worthy of support, but she 
cannot expect to be assisted in her designs of starving her 
servants or insulting her neighbours. If there is any hesi- 
tation to take up arms or to assist the state in England, it 
is due to the not unreasonable fear that the ruling classes 
(we are not a democracy in fact) may take advantage of 
national enthusiasm for our own institutions to destroy 
the institutions of other peoples; and since tyranny never 
stops at "foreigners" the next stage may be the oppression 
of the working class even in England, More political 
judgment is to be found in the average English voter than 
the leader-writers of the conscriptionist press suspect. 
When that press screams "England is in danger," the 
unheard reply comes in the conversation of the majority — 
"The immediate danger is perhaps Germany; but behind 
even success against her lies the danger from our own mili- 
tarists of the destruction of everything we fight for." I 
personally have heard that reply many times, but it has 
not been published so frequently as the call to arms. What 
we are to defend makes a difference to the morality of the 
act of defence: to defend the power or the will to wrong- 
doing is wrong. We know that. 

The second problem is vital. Does the defence even of 
what is admirable justify the use of any means whatever? 
I do not propose to discuss the limitations of force in war, 
for it is the general question as to the moral position of the 
state which is in question and that will only be seen when 
peace breaks out. 
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What then are the principles of that inevitable conflict 
that will come with peace? In this case, as in the case of the 
actual war, the conflict is not only of interest to the com- 
batants but to the whole world. There are moral issues at 
stake in the political sphere which are indeed now obvious, 
but from which our attention is, not unreasonably, diverted 
to the immediate moral issues of warfare. What precisely 
is the state? How can any government take over the 
responsibility for acts performed by its citizens? Why 
should peasants from the Tyrol suffer because of acts 
committed by Berlin hooligans in Belgium at the command 
of their superior officer? Who is responsible when the 
government induces its agents to suppress conscientious 
opinion or murder children because the state is in danger? 

We may put aside as not of immediate interest the several 
acts which, because they are obviously immoral, no one 
now supposes the state can command its citizens to do. 
The state cannot command polygamy or the eating of 
parents and perhaps some few other practices of our ances- 
tors. At least even the state-absolutists do not suppose 
that such commands would be effective. But between 
these acts and the acts which the state can command (pay- 
ment of taxes, etc.), there is a vast region as yet almost 
unexplored by the moral philosopher. 

As extreme examples of state-absolutism we may take 
some acts of belligerency, since, even if such acts cease at 
the outbreak of peace, the attitude which makes them pos- 
sible will remain. Can the state command, for any purpose 
whatever, the murder in cold blood of women and children? 
Can it command the devastation of a country? And if the 
onus of answering these questions seems to rest only with 
one school, what are we to say of the use of modern explo- 
sives? Can the state command the use of any poisons? 
Can the state, in a case of extreme necessity, command 
retaliation to any act however abhorrent to the normal 
civilised man? The range of such questions is obvious. 
They may be infinitely multiplied and so long as there is 
no body of men or no institution strong enough to say 
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"these are the limits of your obedience to the state" — 
so long will those who deify the state excuse every act 
done by command of the government and justify every 
governmental command, however extreme. An . attitude 
is thus formed of respectful adoration which is the only 
bulwark of despotism. On that attitude depends the misuse 
of power for the suppression of weaker peoples. And all 
despotism, of course, is maintained on the ground that it is 
good of the governed as that good is understood by the 
despot. Thus moral judgment is taken from the citizens 
by the government. 

The moral issue is not a mere repetition of the old problem 
of the rights of the individual against the state. We have 
lived down the controversy between the Individualists and 
the Idealists of the nineteenth century. We take it for 
granted that "The State" whatever that means, cannot be 
simply the "hindrance of hindrances": the ideal of govern- 
ment is not, as the extreme Individualists said, the abolition 
of government. There are no "rights" of the indi- 
vidual against the state. But neither are there any "rights" 
of the state against the individuals, as the Idealists held. 
To express the problem in that way is to put fiction to fight 
fiction: the result may be philosophy but it has hardly any 
importance in real life. 

The state is an independent institution for the attain- 
ment of a common political good. The good is the good of 
individuals; that it is common makes no difference to the 
distinction between the individuals who seek it. For that 
good, in maintenance of that institution, some actions 
are necessary in some circumstances some in others. Thus 
in peace the actions necessary for maintaining the state 
are different from those necessary in time of war. But 
both in peace and in war the actions necessary for maintain- 
ing the state are to be valued by reference to the value of 
the institution itself. Is it morally right to act in this way 
for this purpose? That is the problem. The answer de- 
pends upon our understanding of the purpose for which the 
state exists: not individual against state, nor state against 
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individual, but the nature of the purpose for which the state 
exists — that we must decide. 

Now this problem is obscured by state-absolutism. The 
purpose for which the state exists has not been clearly 
defined, and for the majority of men the state seems to 
mean everything which makes civilised life possible. Un- 
fortunately the word "state" is obscure. It is used as a 
translation of ir6Xw and of "civitas," and its present use is 
derived from the phrase "status reipublicse." But we do 
not mean by "state" what the Greeks meant by x6X« nor 
what the Romans meant by "civitas," nor what the Re- 
naissance meant by "status reipublicse," I am speaking 
English, not philosophy. Of course philosophers mean all 
those things by "State"; and the Absolute only knows how 
much more they mean. But in fact the state is not any 
longer an all-inclusive institution. It does not exist for 
the undifferentiated "good life" of Plato and Aristotle. 
Those dear old gentlemen are dead, and the 7r6X« is their 
grave. The state is not a church, as the Renaissance 
imagined. Even old Hobbes is dead and his ' ' mortal God ' ' 
with him. He knew it was mortal. 

Speaking English, I say that the state is one of many 
institutions, admirable, slightly ineffective even for the 
partial purpose for which it exists, but not sovereign over 
all others and certainly not the sole bulwark of the civilised 
life. The purpose for which it exists is political; that is to 
say (again I speak English, for Greek "politics" is no 
more) it exists for the maintenance and development of 
order and liberty. It does not exist for flute-playing (vide 
Aristotle), nor for man-breeding {vide Plato), nor for 
frightening everyone out of his wits (vide Hobbes). A 
political purpose is not a religious, nor an economic, nor a 
cultural purpose. It is a moral purpose, but not the only 
nor the supreme moral purpose. Other institutions supply 
art, science, economic or -religious needs; some of these 
other institutions pass over the frontiers of states, so that 
there is what Maitland called a "cross-organization." One 
may be a citizen of a state and a fellow-member in a church 
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or trade-union or a scientific society with citizens of many 
other states. Civilised life for a modern man is dependent 
at least as much upon his other institutions as upon his state; 
and when one says (in English) "citizen," one does not 
include the other institutions. A citizen may have more 
intellectual or economic or religious common interests 
"abroad" than he has with his fellow-citizens. 

This may be regrettable, but it is fact. Things were 
simpler once. Your allegiance to your voXis included all 
others. To say "citizen" was to say civilised man. And 
if you object to the moral complexities which arise out 
of cross-allegiance, you attempt to confine all a man's 
interests within the range of common citizenship. But 
that is not the present situation, in spite of obsolete political 
practice and philosophical theory. The state is only one 
of many institutions to which we owe the civilised life. 

Now the state, being admirable and partly effective, 
although by no means heavenly, is worth defending and 
developing. But as we are not hoplites, we need not 
imagine that in defending the state we are defending the 
whole of civilised life. That will give pause to our enthu- 
siasm, no doubt; and yet the majority of men will feel 
that, however limited the purpose for which the state 
exists, if it is attacked, it must be defended. How much 
defence and how much preparation for defence are made 
will depend both upon the value of the thing defended and 
on the risk of its being attacked. But it is strange that 
no other institution except the state ever expects to be 
attacked: universities are not armed nor even churches. 
As a Lutheran I do not expect to be assailed forcibly by 
Roman Catholics; but as a citizen I do expect other 
citizens to attack me. A most mysterious institution this 
"state" must be! 

We say, then, that if the whole of civilised life depended 
upon the state, the state might be worth much more 
sacrifice than if it only supplies the empty "concept" of 
civilisation, void of content, which we call liberty and order. 
And this is not to despise or undervalue the state. Perhaps 
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we could not have music or wealth, or good company or 
good dinners without the state — that is, without some form 
of law and government. Perhaps even this particular ar- 
rangement of "goods" could only be attained by this 
particular form of law and government. That would be a 
ground for defending if necessary by force (1) "the" state 
against barbarism or (2) this state against that. But in 
neither case do we suppose that we are defending more than 
the bare condition of civilised life. One could not have 
civilisation without some state, but no particular state 
seems to be necessary: and although one may be really 
better than the other, no state is civilised life. Invariable 
concomitance does not prove identity: and yet we may 
defend one s,tate in the belief that thus we are defending 
some at least of the other institutions to which we belong. 

Granting that the state exists only for one among many 
"goods," is any and every act justifiable in defence of it on 
the ground that we could not have any of these goods if 
we lost one? In concrete terms — we might lose our litera- 
ture in losing our political independence ; how much there- 
fore may we do in order to save the one for the sake of the 
other? Clearly life is unendurable morally which is not 
the good life in some form. A man may well prefer to risk 
death in order to avoid slavery. But this section of moral 
problems has never been explored fully; for how far are 
we to go? Is it worth while to go to all extremities to save 
political liberty? Perhaps. And is it worth while to go to 
such extremities to secure political predominance or a 
greater "national income" or "prestige" or the "balance of 
power"? It is difficult to estimate the moral gain or even 
the moral necessity in these so highly as to warrant extreme 
action. Yet the state makes no distinction: it calls for 
supreme sacrifice for all of these — and the call is continually 
made in every state as though the State were what the x6X« 
once was or the ci vitas or even the "regnum" of the 
Renaissance. 

Finally what kind of service is demanded as moral by the 
state? For its sake men are supposed to die — the indi- 
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viduals for the sake of the institution. We are not called 
upon to die for our church or our club or our university 
or our trade-union, and yet we receive very great benefits 
from these; but for the state only. And perhaps there is no 
fundamental moral objection. We shall not say that the 
state has no right over the individual life, as no other institu- 
tion has, for the contempt of death is morally valuable, 
but not the contempt of the death of others. "There is no 
passion in the heart of man so weak but it doth mate and 
master the fear of death," but to lose the sense of the death 
of others is morally degrading. We ask, then, whether even 
if the state has a right to command you to risk death or to 
die, it has any right to command you to kill or to make 
preparations to kill. Again we do not assert that killing 
men and, incidentally though more subtly, women and 
children, cannot be commanded by the state; we do not 
say that this command passes beyond the limits of state 
power for state purposes. We ask only whether there is 
any such limit and where, if there is, the line is to be drawn. 
We find it difficult to see why it is moral to use high explo- 
sives and not poisoned weapons, and why it is moral to spy, 
to cheat and to deceive for the sake of preserving intact 
one institution among many. And if it is not moral, why 
do none of the citizens of all the civilised states which 
practise these "arts" ever refuse to receive the benefits 
which flow from such immorality? If the whole of civilisa- 
tion depended upon one institution it would still be un- 
justifiable to lie and to cheat for its preservation, but the 
case becomes simply ludicrous when one institution only 
among very many demands physical force and the savage 
practices of deceit, called the art of war, for its maintenance 
and development. 

All these and kindred moral problems I do not propose 
to solve ; my task is ended if -I have left in any way the sense 
of "so much for so little." Indeed we live among ghosts, 
and the most pernicious of them all is concealed in that 
word "state." Because there once was a x6X« or a " civitas" 
or a "sovereign state," therefore still men believe that the 
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"state" must be armed. It is sheer nonsense. There is no 
political institution at present in existence, except perhaps 
in the unexplored parts of Africa, whose members depend 
for the whole of "the good life" upon it. There is no state 
which is absolute or all-inclusive or sovereign or isolated. 
The whole situation has changed, while the philosophers 
have been sleeping over Plato and Bodin, and the diplomat- 
ists have been juggling with dead bones. When the world 
wakes up, war will end, but it may sleep and dream a half- 
remembered muddle of the past for many hundred years 
still. Mankind does not suffer from insomnia. Its most 
sacred objects are ghosts and dreams. The very word 
"statesman" is a joke, as it is a joke to put men up before 
shell-fire and call the results "casualties." And we know 
how feeble the jokes are that we have heard in dreams. 
When we are awake and do not any longer model the present 
on the past, then at last peace will "break out," not as an 
occasional pause for preparing more "civilised" war, but 
as the dawn breaks. For there never yet has been peace. 
And the soothing cadences of philosophy have done much 
to keep men dreaming still of a "state" which no longer 
exists and of the warlike preparations which it once involved. 
Every other institution has contrived a method of arrang- 
ing its conflicts of interest without recourse to arms. The 
state alone is armed. 

The nature of the institutions which we now use for the 
complex purposes of the civilised life needs a new treat- 
ment. We must shut our Plato and our Bodin and above 
all our Hegel : for, of all the nonsense that ever pretended to 
be a description of fact, the Hegelian state is the worst. 
We do not deny that it is pretty or noble or inspiring or 
anything else that is poetic ; some would hold that, even al- 
lowing poetic license, it is bad poetry, but it certainly has no 
bearing upon the political institutions of the twentieth cen- 
tury. And whether or not if is a description of the German 
state-system of the early nineteenth century, it has even 
less bearing upon the modern state than has Plato's con- 
ception of a mWus. In the process of evolution, we are 
told, man appeared after the anthropoid ape; and, I 
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imagine, the earliest philosophers attempted to explain 
man in the terms of the anthropoid ape. Something of the 
same kind occurs when the modern state is described in 
Hegelian or even Platonic terms. We shall only learn the 
true value of Plato and Hegel when we go to them after 
having perceived facts for ourselves. And what sort of 
facts shall we see? In that department of morality which 
is called political we shall find that there is a great differ- 
entiation of function which now makes the political insti- 
tution quite distinct from the economic or the religious 
or the cultural institution, and further we shall see that 
no political institution whatever can be understood by 
internal analysis. The modern state is what it is because 
of its connections with other states. Plato's state is isolated 
in a world of barbarism, Aristotle's is "self-sufficing," 
Hegel's puts "foreign policy" in an appendix. Now there 
is no isolated state. 

The practical moral interest is this; men are fighting for 
the existence of the ancient state, and by their fighting they 
are doing what they can to destroy the modern state. 
This is a "professor's" war. The learned have said "this 
is the state." And when peace comes, the learned will make 
the attitude which heaps up more armaments. Why? 
Because of the nature of the state — that is, the nature of the 
state which no longer exists! 

All the moral claims of government are based upon a 
theory which is obsolete. We do not say that government 
has fewer claims; it may have more, but they are utterly 
different from what they were even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even citizenship does not mean the same thing. 
All the difficulty in discovering what the limits are to the 
first commands of the state are due to attempts to make the 
modern state into the ttoXis or the Renaissance "sovereign." 
And until we have remodelled our whole political concep- 
tion we shall continue to feel that at any moment "the 
state" might demand of us actions which no civilised man 
could do. 

C. Delisle Burns. 

London, England. 



